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and physical powers, A system which anni 
hilates this fu right, musty there- 
fore, appear inimical 6 common morality 

If now we desire to bring those whose edu- 
cation, or habits of thought, have led them,to 
deny the authority of the Bible, into a sintre 






belief of its sacred hs, we ought to be able 
to assign satisfactory reasons for that belief. 
The apostle admonished the believers to 


always ready to give an answer to every man 
who should ask them a reasomof the hope that 
was in them.* If we w give a reason 
for believing in the Divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, which would silence or satis- 
fy a pagan or infidel, I know of none, within 
the range of ordinary learning and intellect, 
more efficient than the superiority of their 
doctrines. However convincing the argu- 

nts may be which are drawn from an ex- 
amination of the history of the Bible; the 
manner in which its records are confirmed by 
other ancient histories, as well as by the re- 
searches of modern travellers; the impossi- 
bility that a work of fiction could have been 
imposed upon the world, and corroborated by 
such a mass of evidence; yet, it is obvious, 
that the investigation of the question upon 
these principles must require leisure and 
talents, which fall to the fot of very few. But 
the purity of the doctrines of Christianity; the 
spirit which it breathes, and its incomparable 
superiority to every other system of religion 
which ever was promulgated,-may be readily 
comprehended, without any extraordinary 
share of learning or intellect. 

If, however, it can be fairly shown that the 
system of negro slavery now existing among 
us, is authorized by the religion of Christ ; 
that the Bible contains neither doctrine nor 
principle, calculated to eradicate that system ; 
but, op the contrary, bas guarded and support- 
ed it by its most sacred sanctions; the con- 
clusion seems inevitable, that we must aban. 
don one of our most important arguments in 
support of Christianity. If these infidel wri- 
ters who have laboured to prostrate the reli- 
gion of Christ, are now taught by the research- 
es and reasonings of the professors of that 
religion, that there is an avenue open for their 
assaults which they have hitherto overlooked, 
we may yet tremble for the safety of the cita- 
del in which our dearest hopes are lodged. 
Though Gibbon, Hume, Voltaire, Volney and 
Paine, have passed away, yet there may per- 
haps others arise, as vindictive and astute as 
they, who may array before their readers all 
the horrors of the African slave-trade, and 
after showing that this trade is the legitimated 
pavent of the slavery of the south, adopt the 
arguments of T. Stringfellow, to prove that 
there is nothing in the Bible, from Genesis to 
Revelations, which discountenances or con- 
demns this system. It will probably require 
no great amoutit of ingenuity fo show, that if 
the existing system is sanctioned by the 
Christian religion, it cannot condemn the pre- 
liminary measures on which that system is 
based. We may thus find the train of petty 
warfare, midnight conflagration, and all their 
attendant horrors on the African shore, to- 


* 1 Peter iii. 15. 





















er with the eniormities of the raidd] e 
, saddled on our system of religion. ny 
all this is done,—and iff the reasoning oftbe 
pamphlet is correct, it seems nearly certain it 
may be done,—the friends of the Bible will re- 
quire another bishop of Llandaff to defend 
them against a more formidable @ttack, than 
Gibbon. or Paine ever made. 

Before we admitthe doctrinés contained in 
the pamphlet, I think it would be prudent to 
inquire whether those doctrines, if clearly 
established, would 
Christianity itseli* ‘Thus this defence of 
American slavery, like the blind champion of 
Gaza, by demolishing the pillars of the Chris- 
tian religion, is overwhelmed itself in the 
ruin. 

Believing, as I do, that the Scriptures were 
given by inspiration of God, and are profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness ; that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works ; I cannot admit, without 
careful examination, a course of argument, 
the object of which evidently is to bring their 
authority in support of a system, which, in its 
practical operation, generally leads to a vio- 
lation of the acknowledged principles of reli- 
gion and morality. 












OBSERVATIONS 





On“ A Brief Review of Scripture Testimony 
on Slavery.” 


The author of the Review lays down this 


preliminary remark: ‘Sin in the sight of 


God is something which God, in his word, 
makes known to be wrong, either by percep- 
tive prohibition,—by principles of moral fit- 
ness, or examples of inspired men, contained 
ia the sacred volume; where these tutnish no 
law to condemn human conduct, there is no 
transgression. Christians should produce, a 
‘thus saith the Lord,’ both for what they 
condemn as sinful, and for what they approve 
as lawful, in the sight of heaven.” In this 
closing sentence, it seems to be intended to 
limit our inquiries to the precepts of Scripture, 
without regard to principles of moral fitness, 
or the examples of holy men. 

I readily agree, that if neither the precepts 
of the Scriptures, nor the principles which 
they establish, contain any condemnation of 
slavery, we are not authorized from Scripture 
testimony to pronounce it sinful. It would 
perhaps be pressing our reviewer rather too 
hard, to insist that nothing should be consid- 
ered as lawful, unless he can produce, a “ thus 
saith the Lord,” in its favour. I know not 
from what part of the Bible, we can extract, a 
“thas saith the Lord,” that the slavery of the 
negroes is consistent with his will. I shall 
not be so unreasonable as to require-it; but 
shall allow the system of American slavery to 
be defended, if it can, by the principles of the 
gospel; premising, however, that if those 





* The defence of slavery here offered is based on the 
supposition, that the religion of the Bible is the true 
one. But the truth of a system of religion, which sup- 
ports the slavery of the south, may, and will be ques. 
tioned. 
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he reviewer proposes to examine the Bible 


a. “make it appeaf, that the institu- 
tion of slavery has receive 
“1, The sanctiom of the Almighty in the 














rao “ever emanated 
from God, 

" ‘4 That its legality was ized, and 
its relative duties regulated by Jesus Christ in 
his kingdom. ‘ 

“4. That it is full of mercy.” 

Now it is to be remembered, that the ob- 
ject of the reviewer is to produge a Scriptural 
defenee of American slavery. M then all that is 
above proposed should be effected, unless that 
slavery can be shown to be analogous to ours, 
the object is not gained. We may rationally 
hesitate to admit, that every thing which was 
done, without reproof, during the patriarchal 
age, or admitted, with Divine authority, into 
the laws.of Moses, is, therefore, to be consider- 
ed lawful for Christians in all ages, and under 
all circumstances; yet, even with this admis- 
sion, the argament must totally fail, if the 
slavery of those days should be found entirely 
different in its nature and principles from the 
slavery of ours. 

Previous to an examination of the argument 
drawn from the usages of the patriarchal age, 


‘ppatriarchal age. Bs, 
- «2, That a sorporated into the only 
icky 


Litution “whi 


|it may be proper to inquire, what American 


slavery is. The nature and incidents of this 
slavery being understood, we shall be prepared 
to examine how far the patriarchal, or Mo- 
saic servitude, can be urged in its defence. 
The author of the Review observes: “ the 


term slave signifies, with us, a definite state, _ 


condition, or relation. This state, condition, 
or relation, is that in which one human being 
is held, without his consent, by another, as 
property; to be bought, sold, and transferred, 
together with the increase, as property, for- 
ever.” 

The incidents of American slavery are 
enumerated by Judge Stroud, in his treatise 
on the slave laws, in the following terms :— 

Ist. The master may determine the kind, 
and degree, and time of labour, to which the 
slave shall be subjected. 

2d. The master may supply the slave with 
such food and clothing only, both as to quan- 
tity and quality, as he may think proper, or 
find convenient. 

3d. The master may, at his discretion, 
inflict any punishment upon the person of his 
slave. 

4th. All the power of the master over his 
slave, may be exercised, not by himself only 
in person, but by any one whom he may de- 
pute as.his agent. “» 

5th. Slaves have no legal rights of property 
in things, real or personal ; but whutever they 
may acquire, belongs, in point of law, to their 
masters. 

6th. The slave being a personal chattel, is 
at all times liable to be sold, absolutely, or 
mortgaged, or leased, at'the will of the mas- 
ter, 
7th. He may also be sold, by process of 
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law, for the satisfaction of the debts of a 
living, or the debts or bequests of a deceased 
master, at the suit of creditors or legatees. 

Sth. A slaye cannot be a party before a 
judicial tribunal, in any species of action, 
against his master, no matter how atrocious 
may have been the injury received from himy 

9th. Slaves cannot redeem themselves, 
nor obtain a change of’ masters, though cruel 
treatment may haye rendered such change 
necessary for their personal safety. 

10th. Slaves being objects of property, if 
injured by third persons, their owners may 
bring suit, and recover damages, for the in- 
jury. 

11th. Slaves,can make no contract. 

12th. Slavery is hereditary, and perpetual. 


(To be continued.) 


, APPROACH TO PEKING. 


“ The whole route from Kulgan to Peking 
bore witness to the extraordinary industry of 
the Chinese ; not only the sides but the very 
summits of the mountains were cultivated ; 
where no soil existed, earth had been carried 
up from spots lower down. Men on horse, 
and on foot, labourers, women, and children, 
were seen lustily at work. The Chinese, 
however, who labours until his strength is 
quite exhausted, does not spare his beasts 
more than himself; it was impossible to look 
at them, when the saddle had been removed, 
‘without feelings of compassion; their backs 
were rubbed bare by the saddle, and full of 
wounds, stuffed with cotton and blood. Yet 
the Chinese quietly throws a cloth over the 
scarified back, lays the saddle across, and sets 
the wretched machine in motion, by means of 
the leather thong. 

* As soon as the stranger sets foot within 
the Chinese border, he instantly discovers that 
the ‘leading idea,’ by which his hosts are 
ruled, turns upon self-defence ; from the ‘ Great 
Wall’ downwards to the enclosure that en- 
circles the private dwelling, all around be- 
speaks the inborn disposition of the Chinese, 
to carry out the defensive. There is not a 
single town ungirdled by a massive stone 
wall; nay, many a village has a kind of en- 
closure. One is tempted to exclaim, at first 
sight, ‘ Surely this is the land of poltroons,’ It 
is a singular fact, that there should be no 
guard to these immense lines of circumvalla- 
tion; the guns, half imbedded in the ground, 
lay about the gates, minus their carriages. I 
admit that there are two or three watchmen 
living close by the gates ; but you have but to 
cast a look on their loose lazy motions, and 
you need no further proof that they have never 
borne arms ; nor less so that they are not the 
people to brace their muscles to the hazards | cealed behind a long line of stone walls. The 
of the battle-field. ‘The government providesa| road by which we approached it, afforded a 
sufficient body of troops, with pay and victuals; | busy, animated scene ; long caravans of laden 
but the latter consider, and find ita much more | camels succeeded each other in interminable 
profitable occupation to accept the main-|succession; horsemen and pedestrians were 
tenance proffered them by their rulers, and| moving about in every direction; and the life 
busy themselves with some other duty or vo-| and bustle, into the vortex of which we were 
cation, than to stand sentry at the gate, or|now thrown, gave ample token of our proxi- 
guard-house, where a full compliment of sol-| mity to some great human mart. We availed 
diers’ caps is always maintained; they dis-| ourselves of every expedient we could think 
charge themselves, therefore, of their respon- | of, to give our mission an imposing effect ; the 


three of their comrades to fill their posts for 
them. ‘The government employs confidential 
persons, from time to time, to inspect the men 
on duty, but the men ‘ who should be at arms,’ 
are not to be frightened out of their ‘ line of 
march ;’ on the first signal given, the common 
herd of bystanders, who are familiar with the 
laches of their brethren, assembie in a 
twinkling at the guard-house, clapthe caps on 
their heads, pass under the inspector’s survey, 
and there the whole matter ends, 

“The climate became milder and warmer, 
in proportion as we drew nearer to the capi- 
tal; we could not travel by night with a single 
cloak wrapped round our bodies. The soil 
continued to be a stiff clay}though the road 
here and there was so loose that our horses 
sank knee-deep in sand. When we were 
about seven miles from Peking, we came to a 
halt in a somewhat large village; we had 
scarcely time to dismount and enter our apart- 
ment, before the door was thrown open with a 
loud clatter, and three richly-habited Chinese 
made their entrance, crying out lustily in our 
own tongue, ‘ Welcome, welcome,’ and run- 
ning up to us, began, after our own custom, to 
throw their arms round our necks in regular 
succession. We did not greet our Mandarin 
friends with feelings of much confidence, des- 
pite the hearty shakes by the hand they gave 
us; for we were quite at a loss to fathom the 
cause of all this exuberance of welcome. 
When it had evaporated, however, the thing 
explained itself. ‘The members of the prece- 
ding mission, who had by this time completed 
the ten years’ limit of their residence in Pe- 
king, were awearied of looking out for us ; and 
after having impatiently counted day after 
day, and hour after hour, had made their es- 
cape from official incarceration, and come out 
to greet their emancipators. The exiles were, 
of course, delighted beyond measure, to look 
upon Russian faces once more—hence the 
enthusiastic hail they gave us; but they did 
not bethink themselves that the Chinese dress, 
their shaven skulls, and long tails, effectually 
barred our recognition of their kindredship. 
After a hearty meal together, we resigned 
ourselves to their guidance, and mounted our 
horses; Chinese saddles had been substituted 
for our own, but the short stirrup which is 
attached to them, made it so troublesome a 
task to us to preserve any thing like a decent 
seat upon them, that we must have appeared 
but sorry horsemen to the crowds of natives 
whom we met upon the road. 

“ Peking, when you come within sight of 
it, presents no striking feature to the eye ; all 
you can discover, is a broad stretch of coun- 
try, the detail of which is impenetrably con- 





sibility, by paying a fixed allowance to two or| Cossacks, mounted on mules, opened the pro- 
cession, we, the new comers, rode behind 
them, and after us came the members of the 
proms mission in carriages. In vain did 
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keep my eyes fixed in advance of our line, 


expectant of a pompous display on occasion 
of our arrival; the town was at hand, yet no 
sign of such a greeting appeared; we were 


met by nothing but an almost uninterrupted 


double row of vehicles, diffusing a filthy, 
almost insupportable odour around. 


“ At length, however, we discerned an army 


of musicians coming out to meet us, filling 
and disturbing the air with discord various, 
of trumpets, tam-tams, flutes and pipes; be- 


hind them soared painted tableis by way of 
standards, and other showy objéets. ‘See4 
with what pomp and ceremony we are wel- 


comed,’ was our first impression; but our 


more experienced companions quickly set us 
right, by telling us that no public reception 
would fall to our lot, but that what was before 


us, was the usual concomitant of a Mandarin’s 
obsequies. And sure enough, we had not ad- 
vanced much furt 
splendid coffin, | 
shoulders of thirty’ 
cent canopy ; the 


fore we fell in with a 
upon poles upon the 
rers, under a magnifi- 
atives of the deceased, 
who attended the body, were clad from head 
to foot in white linen, and his acquaintances 
in black silk ; the majority of the mourners 
raising a chorus of lugubrious, drawling notes, 
in exact conformity with the ceremonial laws 
of China. We were now close upon the walls 
of Peking; the gates were open, and we made 
good our entry into the capital of the Celes- 
tial Empire, surrounded by a posse of idlers 
on horse and foot, who would have pressed 
hard upon us, but for the lusty arms of, the 
police agents, who opéned a passage for us by 
the active appliance of enormous whips. It 
is not possible to describe the motley crowds, 
the din, and bustle, and clatter which met us 
at every point in the streets of Peking; they 
presented a dense throng of dealers and me- 
chanics, plying their vocations in the open air, 
without intermission, from the very gates of 
the town to our own door. The travelling 
chapmen in China, [ should tell you, do not 
cry their goods like ours; but each uses some 
particular instrument to designate his craft : 
the ribbon-dealer, for instance, makes use of a 
little drum; the barber is recognised by a 
kind of kettle-drum ; and the toy-man, by the 
din of a copper-dish; but the beggars were 
the most disgusting creatures among these 
motley myriads; the bodies of the women 
were somewhat concealed by rags and tatters ; 
but the major part of the men go about stark 
naked, even in the winier season ; their bodies 
covered with dirt and sores, and their unshorn 
hair hanging about their heads and faces in 
unsightly bushes. There cannot, I conceive, 
be a spot in the whole universe so prolific of 
dust as Peking,—nay, 1 had almost said, so 
pregnant with it as any single street ; in defi- 
ance of house-keepers casting every drop of 
liquid under their roofs, pure or impure, out 
of window, all is dry again in a couple of 
minutes; and if but a breath of air be stir- 
ring, the dust rises, like the finest powder, in 
thick clouds, above the houses, fills your eyes, 
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For “ The Friend.’ 
ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES 


Among the Early Printers and Publishers of 
Friends’ Books. 
(Continued from page 29.) 

Soon after the death of Reinier Jansen, the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, acting un- 
der the authority of the Yearly Meeting, 
endeavoured to supply the province with 
another printer. By minute, made First mo. 
29th, 1706, they authorize and direct Isaac 
Norris, who was then about sailing for Eng- 
land, to engage a printer in that country to 
come over and take charge of the press be- 
longing to the Yearly Meeting. No printer 
appears to have been engaged by him ; but as 
various publications were issued from the 


and penetrates alike into your mouth, nose, 
and ears. The want of pavement engenders 
a twofold scourge ;—an impenetrable accumu- 
Jation of dirt when it rains, and, in dry weath- 
er, so dreadful a cloud of dust, that | do not 
exaggerate when I say, that every body’s 
features are coated with a layer of powder, 
frequently intersected with long furrows, the 
effect of weeping or perspiration !”—F rom the 
correspondence of a Russian Traveller.— 
Foreign Journal. 





















PERILS OF WHALING. 


















A recent, journal of a whaling voyage, pub- 
lished in Paris, contains the following spirited 
episode :—* Early in the morning of the 28th, 
we had a sperm whale again in sight, and 
several large shoals were noticed during the 
day. They were, however, equally wary with 
those we had before seen, and it was not until 
late in the afternoon they could be favourably 
approached, when each boat harpooned a 
whale. Three of the boats secured their 
prizes speedily, and cee misc but the 
fourth had encounte “mischievous, or 
‘ fighting whale,’ of thé most dangerous cha- 
racter. This cachalot, which was a young 
male, had been pierced with two well-planted 
harpoons ; but instead of flying from his ene- 
mies, he rather sought to attack them, when- 
ever they approached him for the purpose of 
lancing. His first effort was to rush against 
the boat with his head. Baffled in this by the 
crew steering clear of the contact, he next 
attempted to crush it with his jaws; when, 
failing, through the unaccommodating posi- 
tion of hig mouth; he remedied this defect 
with much sagacity in his last and more suc- 
cessful assault ; approaching impetuously from 
a distance of about forty yards, he turned upon 
his back, raising his lower jaw to grasp the 
boat from ebove; a lance-wound, however, 
caused him to close his mouth, and resume 
a natural posture before he had obtained his 
object ; but, continuing to advance, he struck 
the boat with a force that nearly overturned 
it, and concluded by again turning on his back, 
and thrusting his lower jaw through the 
planks. The boat filled almost immediately, 
sunk with its gunwale to the level of the sea, 
and was rendered capable of retaining its crew 
only by the expedient of lashing the oars 
across its sides. ‘Ihe harpoon-line was cut, 
and the whale made off without doing further 
mischief. ‘The wrecked boat, scarce percep- 
tible above the waves, crowded with a half- 
immersed crew, and with two whifts flying as 
a sigoal of distress, presented a truly forlorn 
appearance. The ship and disengaged boats 
bore down 4o its assistance; and after rescu- 
ing the crew and stores, took it on board to 
repair.” —Ibid, 







rarily eroployed by the committee, who had 
charge of it. In 1706, | find some published 
with the name of Joseph Reyniers in the im- 
print. Joseph Reyriers was probably a son 
of Reinier Jansen. I find on the record of 
marriage certificates for Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, that on the second day of the Ninth 
month, 1704, John Piggott, of Philadelphia, 
was married to “ Alice Reyniers, daughter of 
Reinier Jansen, of the same place, printer.” 
Reinier Jansen himself signs the certificate, 
and immediately below his name, is that of 
the aforesaid Joseph Reyniers. 

The first person who took charge of the 
press for Friends, and printed also on his own 
account, was Jacob ‘Taylor, who was called an 
astronomer. He continued to calculate an 
Almanac for more than forty years, His first 
publisher was Reinier Jansen: he then for 
several years appears to have been proprietor 
of it himself. His last publisher was Andrew 
Bradford, who continued to issue it for about 
thirty years. 

In the year 1708, Jacob Taylor made ap- 
plication to the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia, for permission to keep their school. 
He, however, clogged his request with the 
proviso, that he would not accept it, unless they 
would insure him thirty scholars. This was 
agreed to, and the meeting directed their 
school-house to be put into proper order for 
master and scholars, that the school might be 
opened on the 10th of First month, 1709. 

From communications to the Monthly 
Meeting, it appears that Jacob continued to 
take charge of the press, printing for the 
meeting, and on his own account, until the 
close of 1712. How he managed to carry on 
the school, with his other engagements, doth 
not appear; but probably the printing was 
done by a journeyman. In 1712, he printed 
some of the acts of the legislature, which he 
complains did not sell to afford him any 
profit. 

Jacob, probably finding his avocations too 
numerous, withdrew from the press, which 
was then placed under the care of Andrew 
Bradford. 

Andrew Bradford, the son of William Brad- 
ford, who had formerly printed for Friends, 
came to this province from New York, about 
the close of 1712, or early in 1713. He was 
no doubt enticed here by the knowledge that 

































Useful Hints.—Never enter a sick room in 
a state of perspiration, as the moment you be- 
come cool your pores absorb. Do not approach 
contagious diseases with an empty stomach ; 
nor sit between the sick and the fire, because 
the heat attracts the thin vapour. 

















press, it is probable journeymen were tempo- | 


there was no regularly educated printer im 
Philadelphia, and the business for ene was 
continually increasing. He had also probably 
received encouragement from members of the 
Society of Friends, and the promise of the use 
of their préss and printing materials. In 
the early part of the year 1708, Friends 
ad appropriated the upper room in their 
school-house for the purpose of a printing-of- 
fice. When Andrew Bradford came to Phi- 
ladelphia, he seems to have entered at once 
upon possession of the premises, although the 
regular agreement between him and the com- 
mittee on the press was not made until 1716. 
That committee report to the Yearly Meet- 
ing of 1717, that they had rented their press 
and ‘printing materials to hitn for £6 per an- 
num, and the printing-office for £4. 
X. In the year 1723, Samuel Keimer made his 
appearance in Philadelphia, with a press and 
printing materials, Up to this time, the So- 
ciety of Friends had maintained the press in 
the province of Pennsylvaniaay A very large 
proportion of all the works which had been 
issued were written by its members. They 
could exercise but little control over it; yet 
they supported it for the benefit of the com- 
munity, although it was a constant source of 
expense. I have now before me one of the 
bills of Andrew Bradford, which abounds 
with such charges as these :— 


£ os. d. 

Cash paid the smith for sundry jobs 
for the press, 1 6 

Cash paid the joiner for rydlets, 
quines, 1 0 

Cash paid for parchment for tym- 
pan and balls, 18 0 
Cash paid the smith forachace, 1 10 0 
Cash paid for pelts and ball stocks, 13 "0 
Cash paid for timpans, 6 0 


In the year 1722, Sewel’s History of the 
People called Quakers was published by Tacy 
Raylton, in London, and a few copies found 
their way to this province. The committee 
on the press immediately desired Andrew 
Bradford to publish it, and sending round cir- 
culars through the various meetings of Friends 
soon obtained five hundred subscribers. ‘They 
then again called on Bradford, and urged him 
to commence the work, telling him that 
Keimer, who had just then set up his press, 
was anxious to get it to do. They preferred 
to give the printing to Bradford, who had of- 
fered to furnish them to subscribers at twenty 
shillings, bound in calf, rather than to employ 
Keimer, who was willing to supply them at 
sixteen shillings. Bradford, knowing that 
Keimer had but a disabled press, and a worn 
out fount of type, felt little fear of him as a 
competitor, and absolutely refused to take any 
immediate steps for publication. He had 
written to his Aunt Tacy, to inquire about pa- 
per; and she had told him in her reply, that 
the first edition of Sewel was nearly out, and 
as she was about printing a new one, she could 
print some for him. He immediately or- 
dered seven hundred copies of them. In 
the meantime, the “ committee” had employ- 
ed Keimer to print it ; and he, through expec- 
tation of this great increase of business, sent 
an order to London for an additional supply 
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of printing materials. These arrived in 1725, 
but a short time before Bradford’s edition of 
Sewel reached Philadelphia.  Keimer had 
proceeded but a little way with Sewel, yet he 
had five hundred subscribers for the edition 
when it should be out, whilst Bradford had 
scarcely any purchasers. ni 

Bradford then addressed a communication 
to the Yearly Meeting, setting forth his great 
grievance, in that he had imported seven hun- 
dred copies of Sewel’s History, which the 
committee would not take to supply their sub- 
scribers with. ‘he committee replied to this, 
“that after their earnest desire to give him, 
the said Andrew, the preference, and pressing 
that he would undertake to print the said 
boek, offering ,him a, larger price thap they 
could have had it done for by another, the treaty 
broke off by his direct and absolute refusal. 
And that then, they fairly ended with him, 
and agreed with another ; as he was then given 
to understand they would.” 

y Keimer proceeded very slowly with his 
work ; he was obliged to borrow money from 
Friends, to pay for the paper he used on it; 
and in 1728, he employed the new printing- 
office of Meredith & Franklin, to do part of 
this printing for him. Franklin was at that 
very time writing against Keimer, and doing 
every thing to injure him in his power ; and 
with the want of candour, characteristic of a 
mean mind, he dves not acknowledge in his 
memoirs to whom their new office was in- 
debted for its first work. He tells us, it is 
true, that they printed forty sheets of this 
history ; but no one would guess from his 
account that the patronage came from the 
poor, despised, caricatured, Keimer.x 
+ Sewel being now nearly completed, Keimer 
“addressed a pathetic communication to the 
Yearly Meeting of 1728, stating his sorrow 
that he should have detained Friends so long 
from their book. The epistle sets forth his 
great distress for want of money, and acknow- 
ledges that Richard Hill had advanced him 
1211., and James Logan 601., to pay for the 
paper he had used. He thus writes :— 

‘It is almost finished, and I think it may 
be delivered about the beginning of October 
next, having not above twenty days’ work to 
conclude it. I desire to know how I must 
dispose of °em when finished. 

“] have been exceedingly straitened for 
money at times, which has drove me to print 
things for a little ready money, that have not 
any real service in ’em, and have been after- 
wards a grief to my mind; which | hope not 
to be guilty of for the future. 

“1 earnestly entreat some expeditious 
method may be found for my pay, when fin- 
ished, and some present assistance ; for I find 
money exceeding scarce. I have some de- 
mands upon me; and I pant and long to fulfil 
the command of Christ, owe no man any 
thing but love.” 

He concludes with, “ humbly hoping my 
conduct, for the future, shall be agreeable to 
that of an honest man, a peaceable neighbour, 
a kind friend, and a sincere Christian. 

“ Samuet Kemer.” 
Although Friends were justly displeased at 
the length of time he had been in fulfilling his 

































engagement, they took the books off his 
hands, and paid him out of the Yearly Meets 
ing stock ; trusting that the subscribers would 
make the amount good to them. 


THE FRIEND. 


Poor Keimer was in religion of the school 


of the French prophets; and does not appear, 
from Franklin’s account, to have had much 
common sense. 
office, afier which he removed to one of the 
West India Islands, and there published a 
paper. 


He soon had to sell out his 


Bradford had removed his printing-office 


from Friends’ school-house, in 1723 ; but, by 
agreement with “the committee,” he still re- 
tained the press and materials they had hired 
to him. 
Sgciety, patil his death jn 1742; although 
some few works were printed by Franklin and 
others. 
with Andrew, and paid him all arrears, intend- 
ing to take the press again into their own 
hands; but it was still left with, and occupied 
by him, until just before his close. His nephew, 
William Bradford, having been in partnership 
with him, for a short time, the connection 
was broken by Andrew’s wife taking a dislike 
to William, for refusing to marry a young 
woman she had selected for him! Being 
thrown out of employ, William applied to 
“the committee” for the use of their press 
and materials. 
fore Andrew’s death; and his widow delivered 
up the balance of the materials, and gave her 
note of hand, payable in twelve months, for 
the amount due the meeting, on a settlement 
of accounts, being 331. 


He did almost all the printing of the 


In 1732, Friends had a settlement 


The press was obtained be- 


(To be continued.) 


For * The Friend.” 
EXTRACTS. 


The only way of life and salvation primi- 


tively and plainly set forth, through knowing 
by experience, feeling and living what we 
profess ; and thus manifesting our faith to the | 
world. 


“It is not holding forth the highest pro- 


fession of Christ, in the letter, that makes us 
free, except Christ comes into the heart and 
make us free indeed. 
every soul is to mind, in reading and hearing, 


The chief thing that 


is to examine whether the same thing be 
wrought in them. Whatever we find in the 
letter, if it be not made good in us, what are 
the words to us? We must see how Christ 
is crucified and buried in us, and how he is 


risen and raised from death in us; the chief) here bodily exercise profits little. 











ever he suffered to thee? It may be thou 
mayest have a notion and opinion of the 
things of God, and thou hast them by history 
and relation, or education, or example, or 
custom, or by tradition, or because most men 
have received them for truths; but if thou 
hast no evidence of his mighty miracles, and 
God-like power in thy own soul, how canst 
thou be a witness that they are the things 
that thou hast seen and heard? For al! these 
outward things are but shadows and repre- 
sentations, figures and patterns of the heavenly 
things themselves. Thou mayest have a 
strong opinion, but no experience of them, 
viz., that Christ hath freed and delivered thy 
soul. Hast thou really seen thyself in capti- 
vity, deaf, dumb, blind, and lame? Oh! that 
men were but come to this coiidition, to be 
sensible of their misery! Oh, then what 
mourning ; what hanging of their harps upon 
the willows, and sitting by the rivers of Baby- 
lon, and crying out, how shall we sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land? Till they have 
deliverance, they cannot but mourn; and who 
can deliver them but the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah? To such a soul only Christ is pre- 
cious. Others may a of him, and make a 
great profession 6 m; but they cannot love 
and serve him till he be Immanuel and Sa- 
viour in them. 


The Way of Peace. 


Question. What is the way of peace, which 
neither the profane, nor any sort of profes- 
sors out of the life and power, ever knew or 
can know? 

Answer. It is an inward way, a way for the 
inward Jews, for the inwardly renewed and 
circumcised to walk in. It is an holy, a 
sanctified way, for the sanctified ones te walk 
in. It is a tiving way, which nove but the 
living can find. It is a new way, which none 
but those to whom God hath given the new 
eye can see. It isa way that God prepares 
and casts up, and leads men’s spirits into, 


(who hearken unto him,) and guides the feet , 


of his saints in. It is a strait and narrow 
way, which no lust of the flesh, nor wisdom of 
the flesh can find out, or enter into. Oh! 
how little, how low, how poor, how empty, 
how naked, must he be, that enters into this 
way, and walks therein. Many may seek 
after it, and may think to find it, and walk in 
it; but few shall be able, as our Lord Christ 
said. Here circumcision outward avails not ; 
here want of that circumcision hinders not ; 
The new 


thing I say is, to look into our own breasts. | creature is all here; the cross of Christ is all 
All, generally, that hold forth a profession of| here ; the power of God is all here; and he 


Christ, they say in words that Christ is the 
deliverer, but that is not the thing; is hea 
deliverer to thee? Is that glorious Messiah 
promised, and the deliverer with power, come 
into thy soul? Hath he exalted himself there ? 
Hath he made bare his arm and been a glori- 
ous conqueror in thee? Hath he taken to him- 
self his great power to reign in thee? Is he a 
King of kings and Lord of lords in thee? 
Whatever thou talkest of Christ and of his 
miracles, if thou hast no witness, no evidence 
of the truth of them in thine own heart, what 
is all that ever he did, and what is all that 


that walks according to this rule, peace is 
upon him, and the whole Israel of God, who 
receive power to become sons, who receive 
the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, 
which is the inward rule of the inward Is- 
rael. 

This was the way of peace from the begin- 
ning ; this is the way of peace still ; and there 
is not another, ‘To be new created in Christ 
Jesus; to be ingrafted into him; to abide in 
him; to have the circumcision of the flesh, 
(the body of the sins of the flesh cut off,) by 
the circumcision of Christ, (made inwardly in 
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the heart, without hands,) and to walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit, even in the 
newness of the Spirit, here is life and peace, 
rest and joy forevermore. The Lord of his 
tender mercy give us a sense of it, and lead us 
into it more and more! 


Our Faith. 


The situation and prospects, in every age, 
of the true disciples of our Lord and Saviour, 
must prove to the Christian mind a subject of 
vast importance ; and it deeply concerns every 
one of us to know for ourselves, how far we 
are promoting, by individual reception of the 
leaven of his gospel, that universal diffusion of 
unmixed “ glory,” which, we are assured, 
“shall cover the earth, as the waters cover 
the sea.” Heb. ii. 14. The government and 
dominion of “the Prince of Life,” “ the 
Prince of Peace,” which is ultimately to sub- 
due and reduce all things unto itself, Dan. ii. 
44, the Society of Friends have pre-eminently 
held, to be wholly of a spiritual character: it 
is to be set up within man, and “ cometh not 
by observation,” neither stands in any mere 
outward observances, butin, “ righteousness, 
peace, and joy in ho Hal Ghost.” They 
have all along considered the standing, last- 
ing, and indispensable ordinance of the gospel 
to be, the manifestation of the Saviour by his 
Spirit, as the Guide into all truth ; according 
to the whole tenor of the 14th chapter of 
John, and likewise that language of the apostle 
to the Hebrews: “ Christ was once offered to 
bear the sins of many; and unto them that 
look for him, shall he appear the second time, 
without sin unto salvation.” Chap. ix. 28. 
‘This Society has therefore deemed it essential 
to know the reality of the presence of Christ 
dwelling in their hearts by faith ; and has judg- 
ed it in the highest degree needful, to love and 
wait for his appearing and counsel ; to bow the 
neck to his yoke, and to commit themselves, 
in all things, most unreservedly to his lead- 
ings. In this way they believed it was, that 
our blessed Redeemer engaged to manifest 
himself unto those, and make his abode with 
them, who should keep his commandments ; 
and thus also it is, that such who do his will, 
are given to know of his doctrine. For, of 
the Spirit of Truth, which “ teacheth” the 
believers “ all things,” our Lord himself de- 
clared, “ He shall testify of me ;”—* He shall 
glorify me.” John xv. 26, and xvi. 14. This 
remains to be a chief test or proof of disciple- 
ship; insomuch, that, if we have not the Spi- 
rit of Christ, we are none of his. Rom. viii. 9. 
‘This also is the only channel, whereby we may 
savingly believe or confess him ; for, ‘“ Who- 
soever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is 
born of God,” and “ hath the witness in him- 
self ;” and, again, “ seeing mo man can say 
that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost,” “ Whosoever shall confess that Jesus 
is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and 
he in God.” 


The School of Christ. 


People may, by industry and natural abili- 
ties, make themselves masters of the external 
evidences of Christianity, and have much to 
say for and against different schemes and sys- 


THE FRIEND. 
tems of sentiments; but all this while the 
heart remains untouched. True religion is 
not a science of the head, so much as an in- 
ward and heart-felt perception, which casts 
down imaginations, and every thing that ex- 
alteth itself in the mind, and brings every 
thought into a sweet and willing subjection to 
Christ by faith. Here the learned have no 
real advantage above the ignorant: both see 
when the eyes of the understanding are en- 
lightened : till then, both are equally blind. 
And the first lesson in the school of Christ is 
to become a little child, sitting simply at his 
feet, that we may be made wise unto salva- 
tion. 

The Lord God is the sun and shield of those 
who fear him, and will be always near them. 
His favour is the one thing needful, which no 
outward advantages can compensate the want 
of; and the right knowledge of him is the one 
thing needful, which no human teaching can 
communicate. 





“LABOUR TO ENTER.” 
The writings of the ancient prophets, being 














remember for our encouragement, it is also 
written, “The God of heaven, he will pros- 
per us, therefore we his servants will arise 
and build ;” and, on the other hand for our 
warning, “ By much slothfulness the building 
decayeth, and through idleness of hands the 
house droppeth through.” ‘That was a beau- 
tifully clear and simple assertion, uttered by 
Ezra and his fellows before the king,—the un- 
deviating truth they knew full well, as the ser- 
vants of the Most High have ever found— 
“The hand of the Lord is upon all those for 
good that seek him.” It was not however 
enough, that, on that memorable occasion, 
these exemplary reformers mourned and fast- 
ed, and even “sat astonished,” in the view 
of abounding desolation, and ‘also entreated 
the Lord for the revival of that good work, 
which he himself had stirred them up to set 
their hearts towards; they were instructed of 
him to set their own hands to it in his fear, 
and with an eye to his aid and blessing. 
They were given to see not only what they 
were to do, but what in various respect they 
were to undo and to forbear to do; in eflect, 
“ceasing to do evil,” while learning and at- 


mainly designed both to rally and to warn| tempting “ to do well;” honestly and utterly 


backsliding Israel, are full of consolation and 
encouragement, of denunciation and judgment 
also, adapted to a decrepit, weakly, morbid 
state of things ; and the work which some of 
them had to do, was to rouse up and stimulate 
the fainting energies of those sincere in heart, 
who were ready to say, “ My strength and 
my hope is perished from the Lord.” Among 
these, how beautiful, how animating to the 
drooping courage and fainting spirits of such, 
is the language of the Prophet Zachariah, in 
various parts! and how desirable to have faith 
to appreciate what belongs to us and our chil- 
dren therein, and which was written for our 
instruction, “* upon whom the ends of the world 
are come,” “that we through patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures might have hope.” 

“Turn unto me, saith the Lord of hosts, 
and [ will turn unto you.” 

And when the inquiry went forth, “ How 
long wilt thou not have mercy on Jerusalem, 
and on the cities of Judah ?” the condescend- 
ing answer was conveyed, “ with good words, 
and comfortable words” — 

“IT am returned to Jerusalem with mer- 
cies.” 

“My cities through prosperity shall yet 
be spread abroad, and the Lord shall yet com- 
fort Zion, and shall yet choose Jerusalem.” 

“Twill be unto her a wall of fire round 
about, and will be the glory in the midst of 
her.” 

“T will save you, and ye shall yet be a bles- 
sing ; fear not, but let your hearts be strong.” 

“ Turn you to the strong hold, ye prisoners 
of hope.” 

Those who desire in uprightness-to have a 
part in such “ good things to come,” assured- 
ly must be made willing te labour for an en- 
tance into this promised “ rest” and “ re- 
freshing ;” since it is “ the willing and obedi- 
ent,” and they alone, who “shall eat the 
good of the land.” Although it be written, 
that “except the Lord build the house they 
labour in vain who build it;” yet we may 


refraining from every thing with which the 
Lord had a controversy, under that dispensa- 
tion, even from “ all appearance of evil.” And 


| surely, in our day of greater privileges, a sim- 


ilar engagement of mind should rest upon those 
who would build up Zion, who “ take pleasure 
in her stones, and favour the dust thereof.”— 
Preface to Joseph Pike’s Journal by John 
Barclay. 


Marriage.—* I have seen in my short life 
so much fallacy in human wisdom respecting 
matrimonial connections, and so much bless- 
ing showered upon an attention to simple un- 
corrupted openings, which have not at first 
appeared most plausible, that 1 seem to have 
no faith left in any direction but that which 
the devoted heart finds to make for peace. In 
concerns of this sort, it is often very difficult 
for such to judge, because prepossession and 
inclination are apt to influence our best feel- 
ings. Natural affection bears some resem- 
blance of sacred impulse, and, therefore, me- 
thinks, that this seed, though ever so right, 
must die in the ground before it can be quick- 
ened and sanctified. In short, there are few 
openings for our and the general good, which 
have not to pass through this temporary 
death, few gifts but what are designed to be 
buried in baptism; and I wish thee, if ever 
thou possess a female companion, to obtain her 
as a fruit of the new creation; that so thou 
mayest reap those spiritual advantages which 
those.enjoy, who, through the-effectual work- 
ings of the grace of God, drink together into 
one spirit, whether in suffering or rejoicing ; 
for without this experience Zion’s travellers 
must find such connexions to be secretly bur- 
densome and insipid.—Sarah Grubb’s Let- 
ters. 


Tasso’s wish.—Tasso being told that he 
had an opportunity of taking advantage of a 
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very bitter enemy, “I wish not to plunder| commend itself to notice, was to save the 
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him,” said he, “ but there are things which I from extinction, to which they appear to be/actual measurement. 


wish to take from him; not his honour, his fast hastening ; and that it was truly lament- 
jable to observe the number of promising 
youths who were daily dying from want of 
4 _, {suitable attention from such manageable dis- 
Hayden's Button Factory.—This establish- | orders as ague and fever.” ‘T'he Oregon is 
ment, at Haydenville, is worth visiting bythe territory of which Great Britain and the 
those who never yet have done it.. We should ‘United States dispute the possession. Happy 
suppose the quantity of buttons, of every des-| would it be for the natives if the government 
cription, quality and fashion, manufactured | of each of these great nations would do all in 
here, would keep the Union constantly “ but-|its power to aid such efforts as those made by 
toned up.” Bat several small establishments jhe unpretending society, which has received 
for their manufacture have been established from its correspondent so melancholy an ac- 


count of their condition !—Leeds Mercury. 


wealth, nor his life—but his id will.” 


within a few years, and are in operation in 
different parts of the country. The buttons 
are made and figished by machinery, owmed 
by J. & J. Hayden, for Samuel Williston, of| 
Easthampton, who has accumulated his wealth 
mostly through this means. About one hun- 
dred and thirty hands are now employed in 
the factory. 

J. & J. Hayden also have in another build- 
ing their pen-making establishment, which 
gives employment to a large number of per- 
sons. ‘The steel-pens here made are more in 
use than any other, and are superior to the 
imported. ‘The Haydens too, are immensely 
wealthy, and have built up, from small begin- 
nings, one of the most enterprising villages in 
the state, which takes its name from them; 
and a greater amount of capital is employed 
by one firm, than in any other village of its 


size in New England.— Northampton Courier. 


Woollen factories of the West.—The De- 
troit Advertiser says that Hindsdill of 
Grand Rapids, is about to establish a factory 
at that place for the manufacture of satinets 
and other woollen goods. He has purchased 
the machinery at the east, and will have it in 
operation in a few weeks. He will be able to 
manufacture from the fleece, from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred yards of cloth 
per day. 





The Oregon Territory.—Miseries of the 
Natives.—The Aborigines Protection Soci- 


, ety, the head-quarters of which are in Lon- 


don, and which stands in need of more liberal 
support from the public to enable it to carry 
out its beneficent objects in favour of the most 
defenceless of mankind, recently held a meet- 
ing, at which Dr. Hodgkin produced a letter, 
acknowledging the receipt of pamphlets, sur- 
gical instruments, and medicines, which had 
been sent to the Columbia river for the use of 
the Indians. The writer observes that— 
* All the natives of the Oregon are exceed- 
ingly wretched; and that disease, suffering, 
and death, are rapidly diminishing their num- 
bers. Ague and fever are the most prevailing 
diseases: the predominancy being accounted 
for by the people’s great exposure to the 


of living ; and that it often seemed a waste of|a moderate estimate for the wheat that will 


For “ The Friend.” 


HUMAN WISHES. 
“ Because ye ask amiss.” 


I asked amid the Summer’s heat, 
That cooling rain might fall :— 
The answering storm impetuous beat, 
Loud thunders shook the hall; 
The tree that graced my evening bower, 
Was shattered by the lightning’s power ! 


I wished for wealth ;—for it I toiled, 
*Till ran my coffers o’er ;— 

Luxurious Ease my pleasure foiled, 
Disease pressed on me sore; 

Then from my couch of pain, I cried 

For Health—to luxury denied! 


I sighed for Love ;—a beauteous bride, 
Gave me her heart and hand ; 

When Autumn leaves in faded pride, 
Showed the destroyer’s hand, 

She sickened as they seared,—and lay, 

On mother Earth as well as they ! 


I called for Fame ;—the trumpet rang 
My praises to the crowd ; 

But in each pause Detraction sang 
My sins, in cadence loud, 

So close, that Echo swept along 

‘The twain, commingled in her song ! 


I asked for Peace ;—the mountain wave, 
Swelled widely o’er the sea; 
Loud did the lashing billows rave, 
And thus they cried to me :— 
“ Here seek not Peace—she is not given 
Short of the port—she dwells in heaven!” 


I asked Religion’s aid ;—there came 
No answer to my cry; 

In hourly prayers, | named the name 
Ot Him who reigns on high ;— 

And vainly deemed in my own might, 

1 could direct my prayers aright ! 


Then came Remorse :—she brought to view 
Sins of forgotten date ; 
Around my pathway troubles flew, 
That ever on her wait— 
Till Pride was prostrate :—Self in dust, 
Had not a hope on which to trust ! 


Amid the darkness of that hour 
Was seen a glimmering light, 
And there was felt a hand of power 
Uplifting by its might— 
Then thoughts and wishes, one:by one, 
Were centered in, “ ‘Thy will be done !” 


Virginia Salt.—During the quarter ending 
on the 30th of Ninth mo., 511,372 bushels of 
salt were made at the different salt wells in 
Kanawha county. 


To Housewives.—Recent experiments, in 
more than one family in this city, says the 
Delaware Gazette, have established that the 
plant known to botanists as the “ Pologonum 
punctatum,” commonly called water-pepper, 
or smart weed, and which may be found in 


4great abundance along ditches, roads, lanes, 


and barn-yards, is an effectual and certain de- 
stroyer of the bed-bug. It is said to exercise 
the same effect on the flea. A strong decoc- 
tion is made of the herb, and the places in- 
fested with the insect are washed carefully 
therewith. 

The plant may also, with much advantage, 
be strewn about the room. Elderberry leaves, 
laid upon the shelves of a cupboard, will also 
drive away ants, ina short time. 


Habits of Animals.—The wisdom, and 
power, and goodness of the Creator, is to be 
seen in every animal that he has formed ; and 
many of the most useful works of man, in- 
stead of being original contrivances, have been 
taken from observing the habits and the struc- 
ture of animals. At a late sitting of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, &c., at Rouen, 
Brunell related a singular circumstance re- 
specting the nature of his labours in under- 
taking the Thames Tunnel, which was, that 
the idea of his shield, of which so much was 
said on its first application, suggested itself to 
him upon examining the formation of an in- 
sect named taret, and which, under water, is 
capable of perforating large pieces of timber. 
Upon its head is a sort of shield, which en- 
ables it to resist the action of the waves, in 
the midst of which the creature pursues its 
work without interruption.— Selected. 





CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. 


Trial and Execution of Maximilian, a young 
Christian, A. D. 260. 


The early Christians refused to fight; and 
it is related of Maximilian, when brought be- 
fore Dion, the pro-consul, and asked his name ; 
Maximilian turning to him replied, “ Why 
wouldest thou know my name! JI ama Chris- 
tian, and cannot fight.” 

Maximilian was registered, “ five feet ten 
inches high,” and Dion bade the officer mark 
him. But Maximilian refused to be marked, 
still asserting that he was a Christian ; upon 


The Wheat Crop in Wisconsin.—The | which Dion instantly replied, “ Bear arms, or 
changes of climate, and their miserable mode Southern American thinks 1,000,000 bushels | thou shalt die.” 


To this, Maximilian answered: “ 7 cannot 


attention to endeavour to relieve them while| be exported from the product of the crop just | fight, if 1 die; I am not a soldier of this 


their bed was the damp earth ; their clothing 
a deer’s skin, and their house a few boughs or 


harvested. It also says, that a farmer in the! world, but a soldier of God.” Dion then said, 
neighbourhood of Little Port, twelve miles of|‘* Who has persuaded thee to behave thus ?” 


bits of bark lodged around them. . . . .|Southport, harvested one hundred and two} Maximilian answered, “ My own mind, and he 


That the most important point that seemed to| bactets of winter wheat, of very superior) that called me.” Dion then spoke to his 
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father, and bade him persuade hisson. But 
his father observed, that his son knew his own 
mind, and what was best for him to do. 
After this had passed, Dion addressed Maxi- 
milian again in these words: “ Take thy 
arms, and receive the mark.” “I can re- 
ceive,” says Maximilian, “no such mark ; I 
have already the mark. of Christ.” Upon 
which Dion said: “ I will send thee quickly 
to thy Christ.” “Thou mayst do so,” says 
Maximilian, “ but the glory will be mine.” 

Maximilian still refusing the mark, spoke 
thus: “I cannot receive the mark of this 
world; and if thou shouldest give me the 
mark, I will destroy it. It will avail nothing. 
I am a Christian; and it is not lawful for me 
to wear such a mark about smy neck, when I 
have received the saving mark of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, 
whom thou knowest not, who died to give us 
life, and whom God gave for our sins. Him 
all we Christians obey ; Him we all follow, as 
the Restorer of our life, and the Author of our 
salvation.” 

Dion instantly replied to this: “Take thy 
arms, and receive the mark, or thou shalt suf- 
fer a miserable death.” “ But I shall not 
perish,” says Maximilian ; “ my name is al- 
ready enrolled with Christ; J cannot fight.” 

Dion said: “ Consider, then, thy youth, 
and bear arms; the profession of arms be- 
comes a young man.” Maximilian replied: 
“« My arms are with the Lord. I cannot fight 
for any earthly consideration. I am now a 
Christian.” 

Dion, the pro-consul, said: “ Among the 
life-guards of our masters, the emperors, there 
are Christian soldiers, and they fight.” Maxi- 
milian answered, “* They know what is expe- 
dient fur them; but I am a Christian, and it 
ts unlawful to do evil.” 

Dion said, “ Take thy arms; despise not 
the profession of a soldier, lest thou perish 
miserably.” ‘ But I shall not, perish,” says 
Maximilian; *“ and if I should leave this 
world, my soul will live with Christ the 
Lord.” 

Dion then ordered his name to be struck 
from the roll; and when this was done, he 
proceeded: ‘“* Because, out of thy rebellious 
spirit, thou bast refused to bear arms, thou 
shalt be punished, according to thy deserts, 
for an example to others ;” and then he de- 
livered the following sentence: ‘ Maximilian ! 
because thou hast, with a rebellious spirit, re- 
fused to bear arms, thou art to die by the 
sword.” Maximilian replied, “ ‘Thanks be to 
God.” 

He was twenty years, three months, and 
seventeen days old; and when he was led to 
the place of execution, he, spoke thus: “ My 
dear brethren, endeavour with all your might 
that it may be your portion to see the Lord, 
and that he may give you such a crown ;” and 
then, with a pleasant countenance, he said to 
his father, ‘* Give the executioner the soldier’s 
coat thou hast gotten for me; and when I 

7 shall receive thee in the company of the 

| blessed martyrs, we may rejoice together 
f with the Lord.” 

After this, he suffered. His mother, Pom- 

peiana, obtained his body from the judge, and 


conveyed it to Carthage, and buried it near 
the place where the body of Cyprian, the 
martyr, lay. And thirteen days after this, 
his mother died, and was buried in the same 
place. And Victor, his father, returned to his 
habitation, rejoicing and praising God, that 
he had sent before such a gift to the Lord, 
himself expecting to follow after. 



































































A new Method of Producing Choice Trees. 
—We have seen the experiment successfully 
made of producing young trees, by binding 
around the stalks of a thrifty shoot, fine rich 
mould, which is kept firmly in its place by 
cloth or other bandages. ‘This should be Suf- 
ficiently moist, and applied soon after the buds 
begin to expand in the spring. The bark in 
contact with the earth, ought to be punctured 
in several places, which gives facility to the 
protrusion of the new roots. When these are 
sufficiently developed, the stalk may be cut 
off below the earth, and set out in a place con- 
genial to its growth. D. J. Browne, Esq., 
informs us he procured a choice orange plant 
in this way, in the short space of six weeks, 
binding the earth around the stem by a single 
plantain leaf, and at the expiration of this 
time it was transferred into a box of finely 
prepared mould, and brought from Brazil to 
this country, with foliage and fruit upon it. 

We are not certain this plan would answer 
for the production of all fruits, but the sim- 
plicity and ease with which the experiment 
can be made, entitle it to a thorough trial.— 
American Agriculturist. 


Fattening Cattle.—It is common in France, 
and many parts of the continent, to fatten their 
cattle by souring the grain fed tothem. They 
must be starved to it at first, but in a day or 
two they eat it freely, and afterward prefer 
it to the unfermented. They are fattened 
quicker, and more economically by this pro- 
cess. 


Bread and Cheese.—The Bridgeport Stand- 
ard gives the following account of the cheese 
brought down on the Housatonic rail-road. 
It says, that last week 2,940 boxes, and 82 
casks of this article, were brought from 
Goshen. Another large lot came down yes- 
terday. Great quantities of this cheese are 
now shipped to England. One vessel recently 
took out over 3000 boxes. With the aid of 
the flour carried out in the packet ships, the 
people of this country are doing a great deal 
toward supplying the paupers of Europe with 
“ bread and cheese.” 


_—- 

The Fair Side.—When one was speaking 
ill of another, in the presence of Peter the 
Great, he at first listened with great atten- 
tion, and then interrupted him, saying, “ is 
there not a fair side also to the character of 
the person you are speaking of ! Come, tell 
me his good qualities.”—Boston Mercantile 
Journal. 
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Governor Pennington, of New Jersey, in 


his recent message to the Legislature of that 
state, among other matters, observes—* I 
herewith transmit sundry resolutions passed 
by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, as 
received from the executive of that state, one 
against the annexation of Texas to the Union,” 
&c. It is, of course, to be inferred that a 
similar communication was made to the go- 
vernors of the other states respectively. We 
refer to the circumstance, as corroborative of 
intimations from various public sources, that 
the scheme of admitting ‘l'exas into the con- 
federacy, so far from being abandoned, as 
some may fondly imagine, is yet a cherished 
object with politicians of the south, and that 


there is much reason to apprehend, attempts 
will be made, during the approaching session 


of Congress, to introduce the discussion of the 
subject, and press it to an issue. We do not 
claim to ourselves any peculiar keenness of 


penetration into the signs of the times, neither 
are we prepared to point out any specific mode 
of action in the case, on the part of those who 
deprecate such annexation; but we merely 
glance at the subject in the desire that all 
who are opposed to the extension and perpetu- 
ation of the deepest stain—greatest curse 
upon this fair land—may be constantly wide 
awake—incessantly on the alert—ready to 
act with promptitude, as soon as the proper 
line of action is made clearly manifest, that 
neither by stealth, or stratagem, or dough- 


face duplicity, the enemy may be suffered to 


triumph. 


A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
Association of Friends within the limits of 
Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
on Second-day, the 6th of Eleventh month, at 
Cropwell Meeting-house, at 2 pr. Mm. 

Naruaniet N. Sroxes, Sec’ry. 

Tenth mo. 23d, 1843.* 


* Not received in time for last number. 
Maraiep, on Third-day, the 31st ult., at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, North Sixth street, Josian Lens, to 
Ann Mattack, both of this city. 
—, on Fifth-day, the 2d inst., Sracy B. Coxtins, 


of New York, to Ann W., daughter of Joseph R. Jenks, 
of this city. 








Diep, at his residence, near Salem, Columbiana 
county, Ohio, on the 19th ultimo, Azrauam Warrinc- 
‘ron, a member and elder of Salem Monthly and Par- 
ticular Meeting, in the 89th year of his age, having, 
threugh the course of his Jong life, been a faithful sup- 
porter of the principles and testimonies of the Socicty of 
Friends. The patient resignation manifested in his 
peculiarly helpless and enfeebled situation, near the last 
of his time, and the quiet and peaceful state of his mind, 
to the very closing period, leave no reason to doubt, but 
that he has received the crown immortal, laid up for the 
righteous of all generations. 
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